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R.I. :  "Why was it done, then ?"

Mr. Morris :  "To represent the two parties on the Bench.'*

R.I. : "And why should the two parties on the Bench be
represented ? Why should the Conservatives be anxious to have
a majority if it was not to give the Conservatives a political
advantage ?"

Mr. Morris :   "You put a very difficult question."

(Laughter.)

And later :

R.I. : "You thought it was an advantage to have the Conser-
vatives in a majority ?"

Mr. Morris :   "Yes, on the Bench and everywhere else."

R.L : "And, thinking that, you were desirous to get a majority
on the Committee ?"

Mr. Morris: "Yes. The facts are there. We can't dispute
them."

Next came Sir Charles Petrie, a former Lord Mayor of Liver-
pool, who made the most valuable admission that he regarded it
as quite inconceivable that Sir Edward Russell should ever impute
to him any personal motive or corruption or dishonesty, and that
he had never thought that Sir Edward had meant to make any
such imputation against him in the article of which complaint
was made.

Three more of the eight were then called, after which Mr.
Taylor announced that he did -not propose to call the others since
their evidence would be mere repetition, and Rufus Isaacs began
his first speech to the jury. He had a theme after his own heart,
for he was pleading the cause of freedom to criticize, in speech or
in writing, those who took part in the public life of the country,
provided always that the criticism did not go so far as to charge
dishonesty or corruption, the right of a man to comment upon
the actions of another, no matter how exaggerated or prejudiced
might be the terms used, provided that they did not exceed the
limits of fairness and were confined to matters of public interest.

"I don't hesitate to say in a public court that not only was Sir
Edward Russell entitled to make the observations contained in
this article upon the action of these licensing justices in Liverpool,
the predominant political party on this committee, but that he
was entitled to comment upon the action of a judge upon the
Bench, and upon the action of all the magistrates in every court
throughout the country. The days are not coming in this country
when criticism of those holding public positions is to be narrowed
down by elaborate technicalities and microscopic examination
of every bit of the phraseology used in this article. Long ago,